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Conceptualization of the “Enemy” in COIN 


Still, moral-cultural configurations of political order and the way they 
generate communal senses of identity and images of others, cannot alone 
explain war atrocities. Unnecessary violence in war, mostly, happens as a 
result of isolated individual acts or more importantly, in the shape of 
military strategies and tactics that facilitate its perpetuation. Unless one 
can reasonably demonstrate how the images of others created in systems of 
knowledge influence the states’ understanding of their enemies’ natures 
and the threats they pose, thus informing the content of their counter- 
insurgency strategies, the task will remain undone. 

Like almost every other topic in social sciences, studies of war have 
been divided between two poles in regard to the relative importance of 
material and ideational factors. A realist school fascinated with the idea of 
“global strategic man” argue that war is an independent sphere of human 
activity seldom affected by external factors. The wars, their conduct, and 
the bahaviors of belligerents therein, are governed by universal laws 
dictated by global and objective rules determined, to a large extent, by the 
conditions on the battlefield. Thus, the resort to excessive, unnecessary 
violence during armed conflict situations, can only be, rationally, 
understood as a tactic reacting to military necessities. Alexander B. 
Downes, for example, wrote that wars’ intensity and ferocity follow the 
extent of resistence that belligerents face. In counter-insurgency, for 
instance, attrition and prolongation of the conflict that are the nature of this 
type of conflict weaken the troops’ morale and discipline and lead to 
atrocities.’ 

On the other side of the pole, the culturalist approach toward warfare 
highlights the intricate interplay between material and ideational factors. It 
emphasizes how cultural notions affect fundamental questions of military 
strategy such as allocation of resources to achieve war objectives, 
organizing war efforts with the aim of victory and creating readiness for 
war in society. On its extreme form, cultural determinism even goes that far 
to argue that military strategies are contingent upon cultural contexts and 
they can only develop in response to cultural norms. Military scholars like 
Colin Gray and John R. Ferris assert that even defining war objectives in 
terms of determining what constitutes victory, threat repulsion or securing 
national interests are not based exclusively on objective and self-evident but 
on a combinations of both material and subjective notions." Beatrice Heuser 
wrote, in an article conspicuously titled, “The Cultural Revolution in 
Counterinsurgency”, that victory can be achieved when military power is 
guided by culture. Others point out that the way people fight reflect who 
they are. Patrick Porter, for instance, reframed Clausewitz famous dictum 


to argue that war is both a political and a cultural act; it is both a means to 
an end and an expression of identity.” 

It was demonstrated above that “otherness” discourses in social 
sciences, including IR, identify real or imagined differences, create systems 
of knowledge to understand differences, attach moral attributes to them 
and finally prescribe appropriate responses to them. The inextricabla 
association between counterinsurgency and culturalist approaches in 
studying war comes, in large part, from the most basic principle that 
informs the whole literature on COIN; that it is a “different form of 
warfare”. The main way of conceptualizing the irregular war in this 
literature is to highlight the differences that purportedly exist between it 
and Clauswitzian logic of war. The way such a difference is constructed is 
reminiscent of modernist dichotomies of order/chaos, 
rationality/irrationality and _ civilization/barbarism that are the usual 
characteristics of modern “otherness” discourses. The conceptualization of 
COIN according to modern dichotomies encompasses the philosophy and 
nature, strategies and tactics, the organization of armies and individuals 
who fight such wars, and even the geographical and cultural distribution of 
irregular warfare. 

While there are disagreements over an exact definition of irregular 
conflict, most of them seem to share a notion of inequality between the 
parties both in terms of military capacity (different tactics, armament and 
strength) and legal disparity (different state and non-state status).” An 
overriding assumption, however, deals with the question of order. In 
irregualr war, it is often assumed, that the superior military, state power 
stands for order while the other side represents a military and a 
political/moral/ideological challenge to overthrow it. Thus, the nature of 
irregular conflict established in terms of inequality does not remain 
restricted to differences in access to material capabilities and 
responsibilities emanating from legal status; it also extends, in the name of 
order, to moral/immoral, rational/irrational and ultimately 
civilized/uncivilized dichotomies that is the true function of any order- 
building system. The problem became more acute when considering that in 
the colonial, anti-Communist and anti-terrorist contexts, the 
counterinsurgent power claims to fight for universal and cosmopolitan 
modern and liberal norms while the insurgent is believed to do violence for 
the sake of parochial and particularistic ethnic and religious interests and 
values. 

The image of irregular warfare as inherently inimical to order is 
constructed not only because it attempts to capture power violently, but 


also because of the perceived differences that exist between this type of war 
and a more orderly one known as conventional conflict. Order is inevitably 
tied to a notion of difference often conceived in terms of what is 
rational/moral/civilized and what is not. The COIN literature often times 
assume that regular/conventional warfare is conducted according to a fixed 
set of rules that pursue objective goals through rational strategies and 
tactics. Irregular warfare, on the other hand, lacks any law, follows 
primitive tactics and the goals and strategies of its practitioners are not 
easily understandable since they employ treaseoneous and craven methods 
of stealth, treachery and deceit. Analysis of the fighting style of irregular 
warriors are framed in a language that highlights their senseless violence 
and irrational fanaticism contrary to the rational and instrumental purpose 
of conventional warfare as “the continuation of politics with other means”. 

These cliches became apparent when one takes a look at some of the 
foundational texts of the COIN literature. In his late 19" century work, 
Colonel Callwell defined small wars as “expeditions against savages and 
semi-civilized races by disciplined soldiers” and “campaigns undertaken ... 
where organized armies are struggling against opponents who will not meet 
them in the open field”. In a similar vein, D. Galula wrote in the height of 
the Cold War that “Counterinsurgency is not a fair fight, as the insurgent, 
having no responsibility, is free to use every trick if necessary, he can lie, 
cheat, exaggerate. He is not obligated to prove; he is judged by what he 
promises, not what he does”.” 

COIN literature tends to attribute many of the particularly violent 
features of the irregular warfare to one alleged difference between it and 
the regular conflict. It is assumed among many COIN scholars that while 
conventional wars are fought for the control of territory, irregular fights are 
for the control of the population.“ The notion is rather dubious considering 
that Clausewitz had wrote extensively about the social aspects of 
conventional conflicts in terms of how to deal with civilian populations in 
occupied territories or war zones. Also, it is not convincing to allege that 
irregular fighting, most notably insurgency, is all about controlling the 
population since the insurgents’ ultimate success in the capture of power 
hinges on territorial uprooting of the incumbent governments. 

Yet, insistence in the COIN literature on such a fundamental 
difference between regular and irregular conflicts serves its own purpose. It 
constitutes a vital component in a system of knowledge in which COIN is a 
type of war where the battleground is the civilian population rather than 
territory. It joins an earlier assumption according to which the moral 
responsibility for starting violence always rests with the insurgents since it 


is them who disturb the established order and it is them who always enjoy 
the strategic initiative in COIN since they can choose when and where to 
fight by avoiding entanglement with their enemies in the open field. It 
follows from these two points that the laws governing COIN are 
fundamentally different from the regular warfare. The COIN can turn into 
arbitrary, non-structured, intense wars of reprisal, even genocide in which 
victory or defeat is contingent solely upon the ability to force civilian 
population to cooperate. 

The identification of differences does not remain restricted to the 
nature of the conflict; it, also, encompasses strategies, tactics, organization, 
and the whole way of conducting war. In Western military texts, 
conventional warfare is usually believed to be governed by “universally 
accepted rules and universal startegies” and tactics.“ Although Clausewitz 
had said that war is the continuation of politics with other means and 
although war, like politics, is closely entangled with diplomacy, propaganda, 
alliances and psychological operations, military actions remains the 
determining feature of conventional armed conflict. It means that the 
conduct and outcome of battle will be primarily decided by strategies and 
tactics on the open battlefield. Thus, military factors are the most important 
consideration in dictating the way war should be conducted, how it should 
be organized or how duties and responsibilities (that impose a certain order 
on a society in war) will be allocated. 

Coventional war, in these texts, is known by fixed patterns; 1) it 
employs massive forces, complex organizations, and elaborate hierarchies 
of command; 2) it will be fought by discernible and expected armaments 
and tactics; 3) it is based on understandable and predictable precedents; 
and 4) its objectives are easily recognizable. All these basic features give an 
aura of rationality and orderliness to conventional war. Irregular conflict, on 
the other hand, can only be described by highly subjective and uncertain 
elements of “strength, resolution, initiative, and surprise”. What is called, 
interchangeably, as revolutionary, gurrilla, unconventional, irregular, 
asymmetrical, and small war or other similar designations constitutes an 
exception to the rationally and universally accepted rules of orderly military 
conflict. 

Armed insurgency represents an attempt to overthrow the established 
order presided over by the counterinsurgent force. While it can begin or 
turn, in the middle of its course, into a conventional challenge, it is often 
times conceptualized in ways that emphasize its differences with 
conventional modes of warfare. The result, to a large extent, is the 
reproduction of the same dichotomies that inform much of modern 


philosophy and social sciences’ attitudes toward what is right and orderly 
and what is not. One aspect of the difference stems from the allegation that 
in COIN, unlike conventional warfare, military factors alone cannot 
determine the conduct and outcome of the battle. Politics is an “active 
instrument of operation” since the whole objective of COIN is to control the 
people’s political loyalties. As Galula pointed out: “So intricate is the 
interplay between the political and military actions that they cannot be 
tidily separated; on the contrary, every military move has to be weighed 
with regard to its political effects, and vice versa”. 

The biggest difference, however, and what constitutes the main way 
of conceptualization of irregular conflict is related to its asymmetrical 
nature. The move from peace and order to war is different in conventional 
and unconventional wars. In the former, armed conflict begins, normally, in 
a decisive and abrupt way. In the latter, insurgents are incapable of 
overturning order instantly; long-term and gradual measures are required 
before the insurgents can weaken the counterinsurgent’s military and 
political might sufficiently to engage in open rebellion. 

The asymmetry, however, should not be understood in purely military 
terms; it has strong moral connotations. The insurgent needs to incite 
disorder through provoking discontent and disrupting the economy if it 
wants to weaken the counterinsurgent force. For COIN experts such as 
Galula, disorder is the natural state of being (at least in pre-modern 
societies where most cases of counterinsurgency occur), while it is difficult 
and costly to maintain order. Furthermore insurgents enjoy a level of 
fluidity in their operations since they have no responsibility toward keeping 
order and managing the people’s affairs while the counterinsurgent force is 
burdened with a rigidity coming from such duties. The counterinsurgent’s 
advantage in terms of superior manpower and armament is, thus, offset to a 
large extent by asymmetries of responsibilities. It has to maintain complex 
organizations for effective rule while the rebels are capable of wreaking 
havoc by primitive forms of organization. 

Asymmetries of power and responsibilities have both military and 
moral repercussions. On the one hand, it is in the interests of the insurgents 
to opt for prolonged wars of attrition in order to offset the superior military 
might of the opponent by avoiding decisive and swift engagements; and on 
the other hand, irresponsibility would allow them to “use every trick; if 
necessary, he can lie, cheat and exxagerate”, while “the counterinsurgent is 
tied to his responsibilities, he has to prove, he can’t lie and cheat since he 
may be discredited” .* 


Finally, asymmetries of military power and moral obligations as well 
as their repercussions that consolidate the image of the insurgent as the 
agent of chaos, help COIN experts to put the fighting styles of the irregular 
fighters in the proper context within the system of knowledge they produce. 
Irregular military tactics and strategies are, thus, understood as responses 
to material inferiority and moral irresponsibility. Furthermore, differences 
between them and the “universally accepted rules” of conventional warfare, 
are closely tied to a broader civilizational discourse where an “uncivilized” 
aggressor is ready to do types of violence that a “civilized” defendor usually 
refrains from.” 

Military texts normally consider it a folly for the insurgent (the 
weaker party) to engage in an open battle with the counterinsurgent. Thus, 
it needs to resort to indirect forms of warfare that are associated with 
elements of surprise and stealth, hit and run tactics and avoiding all-out, 
frontal confrontation with the opponent. These features of unconventional 
war, however, are labelled as unpredictable, disorderly, irrational, immoral, 
and ultimately uncivilized, in the eyes of those more accustomed to 
conventional methods of conflict. The irregular warfare, its practitioners 
and the conditions that govern COIN are, thus, deliberately constructed in a 
way that is reminiscent of the primordial categories of any ordering system 
(right/wrong; orderly/chaotic; rational/irrational; moral/immoral; 
civilized/uncivilized). 

The irregular warfare, among many Western military writers, is 
defined as a type of conflict diverting from conventional methods by its 
reliance on small units as the main operational formation contrary to 
conventional battalions and squadrons whose primary strength is to disrupt 
their militarily superior opponent by surprise attacks and hit and run 
tactics. While the armament and military methods of a conventional enemy 
are predictable, an irregular fighter would not fight in the same way in any 
two engagements, switching constantly between various tactics, all driving 
their effectiveness from unusual mobility and “exceptional cunning”. Thus, 
irregular war is not predictable and in war against an irregular adversary 
(who is normally depicted as a savage in the mountains or dense forests) no 
objective can be set easily since “there is no king to conquer, no capital to 
seize, no organized army to overthrow ... no celebrated stronghold to 
capture, and no great center of population to occupy”.™ 

Military ethics is one other major area where regular and irregular 
warfare are believed to be different. The principles that define military 
professionalism and discipline in Western civilization are subject to changes 
from time to time. The military ethos of a 17" century warrior at the service 


of the European dynasties could not be expected to be identical with those 
of a soldier-citizen of a democratic nation-state. Yet, both organizations 
shared, according to their varying value systems, a claim of professionalism 
and a distaste toward categories of warriors blamed to be illegal. In modern 
nation-states, national sovereignty imposes a moral duty of being prepared 
to die for defending the community on citizens.*" Moral and political values 
of the Enlightenment with their universality claims legitimate warfare either 
as a means of pursuing national interests (the Westphalian system) or as an 
instrument serving a more sublime cause such as defending human rights, 
achieving national self-determination, or preventing war crimes (liberal 
international order). 

Central to the military professionalism is a purported gap between 
society's normative agenda and the combatants’ personal motivations. 
Modern soldier fights as an employee of the state and the society; he 
performs the duties assigned to him by those employers. As such, modern 
slodier is different from an independent agent who fights for his own 
personal gains or beliefs. The space between the purpose of the state and 
the interests and motivations of its warriors constitute the core element of 
modern military professionalism as opposed to pre-modern combat valor 
and bravery. In discussing the dangers of encouraging soldiers’ heroicism 
or moral idealism for their performance on the battlefield, for example, the 
military texts of the 19" century would invoke the modern notion of 
rationality and how it could be translated into discipline while personal 
valor was regarded as an irrational impulse leading, often, to indiscipline 
and inefficiency.*” 

Identifying professional soldier with an “armed social worker” as 
opposed to “archaic” notions of “combatants” is, also, a logical consequence 
of clausewitzian instrumental nature of warfare. It forms the core of a 
European, civilized context that is supposed to stand in contrast to 
“existential” war where the purpose is to eliminate the enemy entirely.” 
Arguably, it has even contributed to the formulation of modern laws of war 
where regulating violence hinges on a minimum of mutual recognition that 
war does not need to be absolute and intended to annihilate the enemy. 

The very characters that military texts usually attribute to irregular 
fighters/insurgents such as “ruthlessness, doggedness, cold-bloodedness”™ 
and the like, on the other hand, suggest that COIN is different from a 
proper form of warfare conducted by professional and rational warriors. 
Insurgency in which bands of armed rebels/criminals resort to violence, 
either for personal gains or ideological motivations, to challenge the 
established order/authority diverts from rational professionalism by 


emphasizing the personal and heroic aspects of the irregular fighters’ 
performance. 


Culture and War 

The most important source of difference between the regular and 
irregular, rational and irrational, warfare from the culturalist viewpoint that 
we try to address here is its geographical and cultural distribution. As we 
saw earlier, the concept of community, drawing the line between us and 
others, lies at the center of culturalism. While such distinction can be made 
possible by pointing out to different lifestyles, social mores, languages, 
faiths, and even distinct political systems, who can deny that war, the 
business of killing, is the ultimate marker of who are us and who are others? 
In light of this, it is not surprising to see that culturalist approaches have 
found their way in analyzing warfare and the fighting styles of various 
cultures and societies. Their main point is to argue that the war itself can be 
a confrontation between civilization and barbarity, order and chaos, 
rationality and irrationalty, where differences between the two extremes of 
these dichotomies are reflected in the most detailed aspects of the conduct 
of battle and its tactics. 

In the aftermath of the Cold War, military scholars such as John 
Keegan and the writers of the Cambrige History of Warfare contributed a 
lot to the revival of the 19" century military orientalism.*" The term 
military orientalism itself reveals how systems of cliché-making knowledge 
whose main function is to consolidate senses of communal solidarity in the 
face of a threatening other can expand into the realm of studying war 
tactics and fighting styles. 

Historically, Orientalism has been a Western branch of knowledge to 
define and represent the East. Over the past centuries, studies of the Orient 
have aided the long and complicated process of creating a distinct 
geographical and cultural European identity. Military strategy, on the other 
hand, has been defined as a “distinct set of beliefs [and] values and 
preferences regarding the use of force, its role and effectiveness in political 
affairs”.*“" One should not expect that applying the themes of Orientalist 
knowledge to military strategy would produce a homogeneous set of ideas 
and statements. The field of mlitary orientalism is repelete with admiration 
with, even unreasonable fascination for what has been perceived to be 
valorous Eastern warfare almost as much as it is with negative, de- 
humanizing attitudes toward it. 

Notwithstanding the dynamics of inferiority/superiority complexes in 
confronting what was perceived to be the fighting styles of “other” people, a 


constant theme running in all these cliché-makings of military Orientalism is 
the differences that purportedly exist between the way we conduct war and 
the way others do. While the Cambridge Hisory of Warfare employed the 
term Western Way of Warfare in contrast to the Orientalist notion of 
“Eastern way of warfare”, John Keegan emphasized “evasion, delay and 
indirectedness” features of an oriental war that rendered it “different and 
apart from European warfare”. In the context of war against Islamic 
terrorism, Christopher Cocker argued how the guileless, direct form of 
battle among Westerners contrasts with an allegedly Islamic way based on 
“deceit and attacking enemy cohesion”.** Reviving the old subjecttive 
distinction between the Eastern archer vs. the Western Sowrdsman, these 
narratives are centered around an idea of difference built upon cliches of 
deceit, indirect battle, propaganda, perfidy, attrition, protraction, and terror 
attributed to the fighting styles of non-Europeans. 

The idea that Easterners, whether noble ot deceitful, fight in “savage, 
zealot, and fiercely violent” ways and that these features are symptoms of 
broader cultural differences between the barbarous, irrational East and the 
civilized, rational West, is not a recent construction. The Ancient Greek 
historians, play-writers, and artists, depicted their city-states’ war with the 
Persian Empire as an apocalyptic war between 
civilization/freedom/rationality and barbarity/servility/irrationality. 
Aeschylus’s Persians, for instance, amounts to a literary expression of the 
consolidation of Greek cultural identity where an armed conflict over 
imperial supremacy and territorial expansion developed into a war between 
“Greek virtues against Persian Vices”. It is noteworthy how cultural notions 
of order plays into this culturalist approach toward war and politics. 
Aeschylus asserts that Persians are dangerous because they seek to violate 
the “natural order” by enslaving the freemen of Greece. The ultimate 
repulsion of the Persian invaders, thus, amounts to the victory of a moral 
order that rewards the Greek virtues and punishes Persian vices, reviving 
the standards of the “natural order of the things” in the process. 

It is also noteworthy how cultural formulations of political-military 
confrontations affect the way particular fighting styles are imagined or even 
constructed subjectively. Ancient Greeks histories and plays describe the 
physical and mental features of the Persian soldiers and the way they 
conducted warfare in a way that could be contrasted with those of Greek 
freedom-fighters. The Greek citizen-soldiers, for example, were accustomed 
in melee combat in which the battle was fought with spears and shields 
without treachery and deceit while the Persians were slaves who avoided 
fair and manly fight by using their bows and arrows from afar.™ 


The Western civilization has undergone several stages of 
developments following the Ancient Greek times. The values, ideals and 
organizing principles of myraids of European/Western societies and cultures 
that came after the Greeks have seen sharp variations and divergencies. 
The processes of identity-making have elevated the definition of “us” from 
the communal/geographical notions based on blood, soil, language or faith 
such as Greek freedom-fighters, Christian faithful, free-thinking Europeans 
and liberal West to more contemporary trans-geographical ideas of 
“international community” bounded in universal values of reason, liberty 
and progress. Yet, the sense of an existential threat from “others” and the 
necessity to check their irrational, irremediable violence through war 
persists. These others can be Persian despotism, Arab servitude, Eastern 
Backwardness, Communit godlessness or contemporary Islamic fanaticism; 
the attributed moral and cultural labels seldom change. 

Apart from the racial and cultural components necessary in 
identifying the difference, politics and governing structures loom large in 
the creation of the image of the “others” when it comes to studying military 
strategies in resolving the threats of different others. COIN texts constantly 
refer to governing forms and the level of cultural advancement in their 
classification of irregular enemies and their fighting styles. Callwell, for 
instance, identified three types of small wars, two of which would be fought 
in a non-European, non-Western context. In the conquests or annexation 
campaigns, he opined, the Europeans would face ill-organized and irregular 
forces in the service of an inferior, yet familiar, type of government like 
despotic monarchies or local chieftainships. However, in war with “savage 
races”, where the enemy is nothing beyond lawless bandits and gurrillas, 
they should have expected primitive weapons and unpredictable tactics 
such as ambush, surprise attacks and reprisals. 


Knowledge and War 

The essence of the culturalist approach toward war is a correction to 
the famous Clausewitzian maxim that war is a political act. The culturalists 
would resort to Sun Tzu to argue that it is also a cultural act. The COIN 
texts are so fascinated with the Chinese strategist’s advice “know your 
enemy, and know yourself”, that they are ready to conclude that accurate 
knowledge about the enemy is the key to devise strategies vital to gain 
victory in war against the COIN enemy. 

The most crucial task of an ordering system is to identify the 
difference (enemy). It is natural to assume that such identification would be 
built upon real or imagined physical/moral/cultural attributes in different 


others/enemies. In a modern European context, the origins of the culturalist 
approach toward war go back to the colonial age when the racial factor was 
considered to be vital in knowing the enemy and to find out how to deal 
with it. It can be argued, as scholars like Frank Hoffman do,*™™ that in the 
post-colonial times “culture” and its various derivative notions have 
replaced race as the most determining element in the identification of 
threatening differences. 

From a purely military perspective, it is tempting to assume that 
cultural knowledge about the enemy can ensure success. In their response 
to the crisis in the colonies, the military culturalists of the Imperialist age 
offered solutions revolving around the necessity of knowing the language, 
anthropology, national/ethnic/religious characters and “strategic culture” of 
“races” inhabiting the peripheries of the “civilized” world.” The tactics, 
methods and war organizations that they developed to guarantee victory 
against the irregulars in the periphery resurfaced in more recent times 
when the COIN experts of the U.S. army talked about “cultural illiteracy”, 
“culture-centric warfare”, and “cultural insensivity” in explaining the failure 
of their technologically superior war machines in contemporary wars 
around the margins of the international community.” 

Is there any determining and substantive difference between wars 
according to Clauswitze 
(direct/conventional/regulated/restrained/limited/civilized) and Sun Tzu 
(indirect/un-conventional/un-regulated/treachherous/absolute/un-civilized)? 
And if so, can we give it a geographical and cultural aspect by speaking of 
Western and Eastern ways of warfare?*™ 

History is no clue in here. Many Eastern civilizations have been 
capable of forming highly complex combat organizations that were waging 
wars in conventional and regulated ways, while Western civilizations have 
not always been strange to irregular forms of warfare. Culturalist 
approaches demonstrates the high level of fluidity and malleability in our 
understanding of “culture”. They do not fall short of inconsistent and 
contradictory ideas that treat their subject studies in selective and even 
manipulated ways. The problem becomes even more acute in studying war 
since it is the most serious business people can embark on. Many 
determining factors affecting the conduct of war seldom can be influenced 
by external conditions as the business of killing fellow human beings would 
often create its own internal imperatives. Generals and soldiers cannot 
always be imagined to follow vaguely-defined or even simplified notions of 
national or cultural ways of warfare in the heat of the battle. 


Still, cultural “sensitivity” and “literacy” could be positive when an 
alien army has to stay permanently or temporarily in a foreign soil as either 
colonizer, occupier, or even peace-broker performing police tasks. The 
ability to understand confessional and ethnic structures and networks, 
under such circumstances, might lead to sound practices and tactics. 
Culturalist approaches could even be wise in drawing military strategies 
because they direct attention to non-military contexts such as power- 
relations or moral-cultural sensitivities that may affect the outcome of war. 
Culturalism highlights the fact that military strategies are the subjective 
products of people prone to bias and prejudice and it is enforced by 
organizations that do their functions based on ideational as well as material 
considerations. 

Yet, military culturalism also harbors negative sides, chief among 
them, as far as this research is concerned, is the formation of stereotypical 
systems of knowledge. It is often times safe to say that knowledges driven 
by the infatuation to “know the enemy” give rise to vague notions of 
national/ethnical/religious characters in describing unfamiliar groups; such 
attributed characters could lead to mistaken conclusions. A major problem 
with recent culturalist studies of war, for instance, has been the plethora of 
flawed ideas, replacement of cultural intelligence with fiction and 
reproduction of orientalist cliches.“ Culturalist systems of knowledge 
create monolitic images of people and groups based on shared social mores, 
faith, language, or even mere places of residence. These images can turn to 
timeless characters never affected by external influences, discontinuing or 
internal transformation. The ultimate outcome is the idea of an 
insourmountable gap between the West and the rest that justifies 
international hierarchy and unequal power and status structures. 

The difference between conventional warfare and COIN has less to do 
with the character of the irregular fighter than it has with the counter- 
insurgent’s own military objectives. Unlike the conventional war where the 
state powers pursue political goals through military means, in COIN they 
seek to guarantee long-term control over the populations through 
occupation and exploitation. However, they pretend as if the special 
character of COIN solely comes from the nature of the enemy and its 
particular fighting style. Military orientalism was, during the imperialist 
age, the primary venue through which the ordering system’s prefered 
knowledge produced. The function of this knowledge was to provide 
culturalist assumptions of the type employed by the general social sciences 
in strategic and military studies. 


It is not surprising that war became one of the earliest arenas where 
culturalist cliches in the form of Orientalist knowledge were produced. 
There has always been a strong connection between conquest and the 
formation of system of knowledge. Greek geographers accompanied 
Alexander in his Eastern campaigns. Familiarity with the demographic and 
cultural diversity of the oriental societies (that were, previously, all 
subsumed under the generic name of the Persians) was an outgrowth of the 
political and military expediencies of the Hellenist empires. In more recent 
times, Napoleon took an army of ethnographers, artists and archeologists to 
Egypt because his miltary conquest and the formulation of his civilizing and 
modernizing message required an understanding of exotic people and 
cultures. Modern knowledge of anthropology owed its existence to the 
needs of the colonial administration to control their native subjects by 
knowing their various “categories” and “classes”. Later one, the 
international liberal order, also, started to produce its own culturalist 
cliches about illiberal others mainly through military encounters. 

The downside of this knowledge system is that it produces ahistorical 
and flawed assumptions of culture, essentialist ideas, fixed images and 
immutable clices of others or enemies. Culturalism reduces the strategic 
player (individual, groups or states in war) to mere cultural beings. While 
the point is not to argue, as some military scholars would, that there is a 
universally applicable phenomena of war and slodier fixed in time and 
space, warfare should not just be comprehended as the clash of strategic 
cultures but also as something that creates its own culture of reciprocity 
and interaction. This was highlighted by Patrick Porter when he wrote: 

“It is interaction and communication among people through the 
exchange of goods and ideas and the nexus of the contacts among them that 
explains historical patterns not national cultures and civilizations”. =" 


The temptation to “know the enemy” and the idea that knowledge 
about “others” can be employed like a weapon against the adversaries on 
the battlefield, first bagan to affect the military thinking during the colonial 
age. Its adverse consequences, however, were not remained restricted to 
the formation of misleading assumptions about colonial subjects; they 
developed into full systems of subjective knowledge that through their 
relflection in the language gave rise to fixed and premordial images capable 
of constantly producing and reproducing new and old cliches. 

Colonial culturalist perspectives reduced the tactics of armed conflict 
to clashes between cultures and moralties. The cliches they produced about 
oriental cunning, evasive battle tactics and abhorence of melee combat 


versus Western’s desire for open, decisive engagements perpetuated 
themselves even until the contemporary age. In a recent reflection, for 
example, a leading military scholar, went back to the old conflict between 
settled, productive societies who fight honorably in “stand-up battles” with 
“rules of honor” and the predatory, destructive societies who employ 
“ambush, treachery, and deceit” in describing the post-9/11 conflicts in the 
Middle East.” 

A more fundamental problem, however, is that these cliches are not 
just assessments about the others’ fighting styles; they are also judgments 
about the value of their lives. The Western combatant who fights honorably 
(conventionally) does so in the name of some sublime humanitarian and 
moral purpose such as freedom, justice, rational order, civilization and 
democracy; while the enemy who fights treacherously is only motivated by 
the greed of immediate material gain or ancient hatred.** Thus, notions 
about how others conduct war on the battlefield extend to opinions about 
their cultures and moral systems which, in turn, feeds dichotomies such as 
order/chaos, rationality/irrationality, or civilized/uncivilized through which 
the dominant order serves its differentiation functions and identifies 
acceptable or unacceptable forms of difference. 
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